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THE MINISTRY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST AND THE 
BEGINNING OF JESUS' MINISTRY 1 



HENRY BURTON SHARMAN 
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John the Baptist held sharply defined views as to how Jehovah 
was to become King of his people, as to the method by which the real 
kingdom of Jehovah was to be constituted. By an act of judgment, 
by the absolute separation of righteous from wicked, by the annihila- 
tion of the unrighteous, by the gathering of the worthy into a compact 
community made homogeneous through the complete elimination of 
all unworthy ones — thus was the reign of righteousness on the earth 
to be realized. And the agent of this activity was to be Jehovah's 
Messiah, the Lord's Anointed. For the present and under John's 
hands it was a baptism with water, but the Coming One would 
baptize with fire. His period was to be a period of wrath — "the 
wrath to come." His demand was to be for good fruit, else "cast 
into the fire." His activity was to be for the utter extinction of those 
who remained unrighteous — "He will burn up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire." John's programme for the establishment of the 
kingdom of God was a drastic one. It can be found admirably 
summarized in Jesus' parable of the Tares and the Wheat. From 
the same parable one "who hath ears to hear" may learn also Jesus' 
attitude toward John's conception of the kingdom, may learn this 
"mystery of the kingdom," namely, that God never was and never 
will gain any real dominion over men by so external a programme, 
that it is not his hope or purpose to constitute a community wholly 
righteous — "until the harvest." 

Obviously with such an outlook upon the future, with such a 
conviction as to the conditions of admission to the blessedness of that 
future, John's call was for repentance, for deeds worthy of repentance, 
for righteousness, for fitness to stand before the winnowing process 
of the Coming One. His work was an ethical revival, the introduc- 

1 This study covers the International Sunday-School Lessons for January 2, 9, 
and 16. 
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tion of a fresh moral earnestness into conduct and into religion. It 
was the awakening and the stimulating of religious expectation. It 
recalled prophetic fears and fervors. The ascetic life, the unrestrained 
denunciatory ardor of the man, his rough handling of their religious 
sophistries, his aloofness from the common life and the conventional 
standpoint and standards, his fearlessness before his certainty of an 
impending judgment, the equality of his moral demand upon prince 
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and pauper — these and other uncommon characteristics gained for 
John a prophet's hearing and a prophet's influence. 

Into the movement initiated by John, Jesus threw himself with 
ardor. Always most interested "in- the things of his Father," Jesus 
seems to have discerned the Father's hand in the quality of John's 
work. In common with others he indicated his attitude toward 
John's efforts by definitely attaching himself to his company. It is 
to the work of John apparently that one must attribute that deter- 
minative thinking by Jesus which resulted in the conviction he 
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formed as to his definite place in the plans of God. At some sub- 
sequent period in his life, some period when Jesus spoke without 
restraint to his closest associates, he seems to have indicated to them 
that the occasion of his alliance with John's movement was the acute 
stage in his reflection as to his own possible part in the realization of 
the hopes awakened by John. Perhaps in the moment of moral 
and religious exaltation begotten by the act of definite association 
with a powerful and expectant national awakening, the moment 
of participation in the baptism of John, there flashed upon the con- 
sciousness of Jesus, as never before, the suggestion as to his own place 
in the actualization of the national longings now revived by John. 

Studied in isolation there may be more than one apparently 
possible meaning for the baptism experience of Jesus. Taken in 
conjunction with what followed immediately, the so-called temptation 
of Jesus, certain interpretations of the baptism are found to be 
untenable. For temptation and baptism seem parts of a single 
experience, the one a cause, the other a result; the one a call to a 
vocation, the other a consideration of the features of that vocation; 
the one an inspiration, the other a reflection; the one a flashlight upon 
a career, the other a close, cold, calm scrutiny of the ultimate realities 
involved in that career. Here it seems less accurate to affirm that we 
are watching a man under temptation than to believe that we are 
looking upon the drama involved in an adjustment between two 
conceptions of the form a vocation should take — neither conception 
morally reprehensible, but only one based on an accurate knowledge 
of how God acquires dominion. 

Under the figures in which Jesus chose to relate to his friends some 
of the problems that confronted him when making choice of his life- 
work it is not difficult to discern the features of the current messianic 
hope — the belief that the Messiah was to rule all the kingdoms of the 
world, the confidence in the invulnerability of the Messiah under any 
and all physical conditions, the expectation that the age of the Messiah 
would mean a return to Garden of Eden conditions where bread 
would be had without labor. Such views possessed the contempo- 
raries of Jesus. Were they right? To find one's self against the 
whole flow of current thinking, to conceive of God's methods in 
terms opposed to those everywhere held, to find no satisfaction in a 
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generally accepted programme for the representative of Jehovah, and 
yet to be possessed by an unquenchable conviction that one under- 
stands God and is qualified to speak as his representative — forty 
days for adjustment seems time short enough. And it resulted in 
Jesus keeping the integrity of his own intellect, refusing to loose his 
own grasp upon God's truth, resolving to abide with his own convic- 
tions as to God's ways with men. 

It is easy highly to resolve. Resolution may pass without strain 
into action if the action is of a kind generally expected. If it is histori- 
cally accurate to conclude from the temptation that Jesus purposed 
action in his vocation that was original, it becomes supremely interest- 
ing to know how he began. If he considered himself called to be the 
Christ of expectation, no harm could come from being acknowledged 
as such; if, on the other hand, he was conscious of being possessed by 
new conceptions, he would hardly choose to make claims or awaken 
hopes by talking in messianic phraseology. Just how Jesus did 
begin is not related by Matthew; probably Matt. 4:17 is intended 
rather more as a comprehensive summary of Jesus' teaching than as 
the substance of his opening message. Perhaps there may be found 
in Luke 4:16-22 the record of the method of Jesus. The Isaian 
passage obviously is not a forecast, much less a delineation, of the 
work of the Christ. But it is a glowing, splendid, vital voicing of 
one's sense of prophetic vocation — " the Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
he anointed me to preach, he hath sent me to proclaim." Thus it 
is seen that Jesus gained a hearing for himself not by promises, not 
by an announcement of something impending, not by any appeal to 
the easily aroused hopes of his people, not by the proclamation of him- 
self as the Christ, not by stupendous claims — save that he expressed 
himself as conscious of being irresistibly impelled by the Spirit of 
his God to speak for God. Such a claim did not commit him in 
advance to this or that view of the work of the Christ, to this or that 
view of the nature of the kingdom of God. He was a prophet, with 
a prophet's freedom either to reaffirm the old or to reveal the new. 
As such, his reception would be determined by the inherent appeal 
of his message, not by the authority resident in a claim for his person. 
At least in the initiation of his public activity, Jesus proceeds with 
caution, with modesty, yet with abounding and sustaining conviction. 
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And this conviction wrought conviction in others. What he had 
to say he said with a straightforwardness and directness that was 
refreshingly different from the circumspect, hesitating, dependent 
manner of the regular religious teachers of the time. His authority 
for his utterance was within himself, generated and directed, as he 
conceived it, by the Spirit of his Father. Such a manner in an age 
of external religious authority naturally drew multitudes of eager 
hearers. So great did these speedily become that extraordinary 
measures were necessary to reach the large audiences. It seems to 
have been from the friendships formed by the exigencies of one of 
these occasions that there came some of those who earliest attached 
themselves to Jesus. The scene is hardly sketched with enough 
detail in Matt. 4:18-22 to make the narrative seem lifelike and 
intelligible. But the whole course of affairs and the not unnatural 
outcome may be gathered from an examination of Luke 5:1-11. 
Not a very promising, certainly not a spectacular, beginning for the 
work of an individual commissioned to found a kingdom, one would 
say! But perhaps such a judgment proceeds from an ignorance of 
"the things of God," a failure truly to apprehend "the mystery of the 
kingdom of God." 



